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Current ©pinion 

Acts and Galatians Once More 

The problem of the construction of the history of the apostolic age on 
the basis of the Book of Acts and the Pauline epistles is one of perennial 
interest. In the July issue of the American Journal of Theology Professor 
Benjamin W. Bacon deals afresh with it, especially with the relation of 
Acts, chap. 15, to Gal., chap. 2. Professor Bacon is one of the writers 
who, like Browning among the poets, has too much respect for his reader's 
power of discernment to make things easy for him. But we judge that 
his theory would issue in substantially the following scheme of events: 

1. Three years with Damascus as the center. 

2. First visit to Jerusalem after the apostle's conversion. 

3. Eleven years with Antioch and Tarsus as the center. 

4. Second visit to Jerusalem, Gal. 2:1-10 — identical with Acts 15:1-9; also 
with Acts 11:30, if Acts is historical at this point. 

5. First missionary journey, Acts, chaps. 13, 14, in the midst of which 
occurred — 

6. Peter's visit to Antioch, Gal. 2:11-21. Peter came to Antioch in the 
absence of Paul; the news of the liberal policy which he and the Antioch Jews 
had adopted having been borne to Jerusalem, probably by John Mark, James 
sent his messengers with his proposal of the conditions of table fellowship between 
Jewish and Gentile Christians set forth in Acts 15 : 29. This proposal the Antioch 
Christians adopted. Paul, returning and finding this situation existing, pro- 
tested, but in vain; Peter, Barnabas, and the Antioch church maintained the 
compromise proposed by James, Paul alone standing out against it. 

7. Second missionary journey. 

8. Third missionary journey, in the course of which the positions of James 
and Peter were so modified in practice that the difference between them became 
mainly academic. 

9. Visit to Jerusalem, Acts 21, the alleged participation of Paul in the puri- 
fication ceremony, being, however, unhistorical. 

The story which we have in Acts is, in the opinion of Professor Bacon, 
constructed by the combination of a Petrine and a Pauline source, the 
former, we are led to think, having been originally constructed with con- 
scious art and effort to make Peter's life read as much as possible like 
what Paul's really was; the latter being from the pen of Luke himself. 
The result of this combination is a narrative which departs materially 
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from historic fact, ascribing to Paul on the one side a consent to the demands 
of the legal party which he could never have made, and on the other to 
Peter an initiative in the direction of giving liberty to the Gentiles which 
is likewise unhistorical. Yet Bacon is disposed to believe that the author 
of the Acts may have been Luke the companion of Paul and that he wrote 
his history without intention to misrepresent facts. This is a return to 
the position of F. C. Baur with modifications which make the theory 
more complicated if not also more difficult. 

Aside from the probability or improbability of the r61e thus assigned 
to Luke, the salient points of the theory are (a) the separation of Acts, 
chap. 15, into two parts, both treated as at least in part historical, though 
wrongly joined together; (b) the identification of Acts 15 .T-9 with Gal. 
2: 1-10; (c) the placing of the event thus doubly recorded before the first 
missionary journey, or in other words placing Acts, chaps. 13, 14, after 
Acts 15:1-9 and between Gal. 2:1-10 and n-21; (d) the placing of the 
decrees of Acts 15:29 after Gal. 2:11-21, and the treatment of them not 
as a result of agreement between Paul and the Jerusalem apostles, but as 
emanating from James only. The chief grounds for this reconstruction are 
that Paul would never consistently with his principles have been a party 
to such an agreement as to the basis of table fellowship between Jewish 
and Gentile Christians, and that if they had been adopted before Peter 
came to Antioch Peter could never have pursued his wavering course 
there, since the decrees would already have marked out the path both for 
the Antioch Christians and for him. It must be admitted that Bacon has 
advanced some reasons, even if they are not decisive, for placing Acts, 
chaps. 13, 14, after Gal. 2:1-10. But we are not so sure that he has 
given decisive reasons for the position and character which he assigns to 
Acts 15:29 ((d), above); and this is really the crucial point. Let it be 
granted that Paul's assertion in Gal. 2 : 5 that he did not for an hour yield 
by way of the subjection that was demanded excludes "decrees" sent out 
to Gentile churches, by authority of the Jerusalem apostles, or by a "coun- 
cil" in Jerusalem, and that the Acts report is in this phase of it colored 
by the thought of a later time; does it then follow that no message sub- 
stantially of this content, but less authoritative in tone, could have been 
sent out at this time ? Or is it certain that Peter could not have pursued 
the course which he first adopted at Antioch, if a request of this purport 
had been sent out from Jerusalem ? There are three closely related ele- 
ments of the situation to which Professor Bacon seems not to do quite 
full justice. The first of these is the sharp distinction, and yet intimate 
relation, between the question that was discussed in Jerusalem and that 
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which came to issue at Antioch. In Jerusalem the question was whether 
the Gentile should be circumcised — or, more accurately stated, whether 
Paul should go on preaching to the Gentiles without demanding circum- 
cision and without interference from Jerusalem. At Antioch the question 
was whether Jewish Christians should continue to observe the law of clean 
and unclean meats, or better stated (and the distinction is important), 
whether they should do so under conditions which made such continuance 
a practical insistence that the Gentiles should also conform to the law. 
Thus the Antioch question was distinct from the Jerusalem question, both 
as respects the particular statute of the law under consideration and as 
respects the persons whose obedience to it was at issue. No element of 
the question at issue at Antioch was directly passed upon at Jerusalem. 
It is true and important to observe that when the question about the 
obligation of the Jews to keep the law of food was raised at Antioch it in 
turn brought up the broader question which lay at the bottom of the Jeru- 
salem issue, viz., the freedom of the Gentile from the statutes of the law. 
But it was at the bottom of it and not on the surface of it, and for that 
very reason it was possible for the Antioch controversy to arise even after 
the Jerusalem decision had been reached. So far on the basis of Galatians 
only. If now Acts says that it was decided at Jerusalem, Paul consenting, 
that the Gentiles were to obey the Jewish law of food, this is something 
very different from what Paul says and implies, and we must agree with 
Bacon that the Acts assertion is incorrect, or that Paul by his own con- 
fession retreated at Antioch from the agreement he made at Jerusalem. 
But is this a correct interpretation of the Acts statement ? It is not what 
Acts says. We are not persuaded that Professor Bacon has made it clear 
that it is implied in the Acts account. 

This brings us to the second point in which Mr. Bacon seems not to 
do full justice to the facts. He assumes throughout his discussion that 
the food question raised at Antioch and that dealt with in Acts 15:29 are 
the same. If they were, Professor Bacon's case would be a strong one. 
But is this assumption justified? Acts 15:29 speaks of abstaining from 
"things sacrified to idols and from blood, and from things strangled." 
Gal. 2:11-21 speaks simply of eating with the Gentiles. These expres- 
sions are not synonymous. Lev., chap, n, gives a long list of animals 
which the Jew must not eat. It cannot be assumed then that things offered 
to idols, and blood, and things strangled are the only things by which the 
Gentile's table would fall under the prohibition of the Jewish law, or per- 
haps even that these were the things by which it would be most likely to 
be obnoxious. If the Antioch Christian was acting in perfect conformity 
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with the decrees (or request) of the Jerusalem brethren as set forth in Acts 
15:29, he might still have on his table at every meal food forbidden by 
Jewish law. The Jew at least could never be sure that it was free from 
such food. The Jerusalem "decrees" cannot be interpreted as intended 
to impose the Jewish law of foods as such upon the Gentiles. Conformity 
to them would still leave an Antioch Christian's table under the ban of 
Jewish law, and therefore still leave ample room for the Antioch incident 
of Gal. 2:11-21. 

But there is a third point also at which Professor Bacon's argument 
is open to question. He assumes that Acts 15 : 13-35 ^ as to do with estab- 
lishing a basis for table fellowship. It is true that Gal. 2:11-21 reports 
a controversy over table fellowship. But it is assuming precisely what 
requires to be proved when it is taken for granted that that question was 
the center of controversy on the occasion to which Acts refers. Acts 15:21 
gives a wholly different reason for the rules of vss. 20 and 29. It implies 
that the practices named were specially offensive in the eyes of the mem- 
bers of the synagogue where the law of Moses was read every Sabbath, 
and that therefore participation in them by Gentile Christians would ren- 
der Christianity odious in the eyes of the Jews of the synagogue. For 
this reason, in the interest of the conversion of the Jews of the synagogue 
to Christianity — not at all as a basis of table fellowship in Christian churches 
of mixed membership — Gentile Christians were urged to abstain from 
these practices. Urged on this ground Paul himself could not and would 
not have objected to such abstinence. Not a word is said about table 
fellowship. Even the utmost implications of Acts 15:29 pertain only to 
the conduct of the Gentiles in respect to food, not to that of the Jews, or 
the condition of table fellowship in the church. But with the elimination 
of this intruded element the argument loses its main support. 

We are constrained to conclude therefore that Professor Bacon's argu- 
ment, while sufficient to show that Acts exaggerates the authoritativeness 
of the Jerusalem action, is inadequate to sustain the weight of his theory 
in general, either as respects the separation of Acts 15:13-35 from vss. 
1-9, and the largely unhistorical character of the former, or as respects the 
source of Acts and the method of the author. Whether the whole of this 
incident should be placed before Acts 13, 14, is in part a separate question 
requiring discussion by itself. 

Adoption among the Babylonians 

Ina-Uruk-rimat adopts Edirtum, paying seven shekels of gold for her. If 
she give her to a husband or if she make a devotee of her, she may not reduce 
her to slavery. If she reduce her to slavery, she (the adopted daughter) 
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may return to her father's house. As long as Ina-Uruk-rimat lives, Edirtum 
shall obey (lit. fear) her. When Ina-Uruk-rimat dies, Edirtum, her daughter, 
shall pour out a libation of water for her. 

This quotation from an adoption-document from the Cassite Period, 
ca. 1350 b. c, published by D. D. Luckenbill in an article in the July 
number of The American Journal of Semitic Languages and Literatures, 
throws new light on the motive for adoption among the Babylonians. 
From the adoption documents hitherto known, the conclusion in- 
variably drawn was that the Babylonians adopted children, paying their 
parents a reasonable price for them, in order to procure cheap labor. 
But if this had been the motive, it would have been better to buy slaves, 
since the price paid was the same in either case. Except in the case of 
native Babylonian slaves, who could not be sold to a foreigner, slaves 
were the property of their masters and could be used at home, hired out, 
or sold, as their masters saw fit. But an adopted child could not be sent 
away penniless, nor excluded from the inheritance; in fact, he was entitled 
to one-third of a son's share of personal property, in case his adopted 
father "set his face to cut him off." 1 

It is a well-known fact that the Egyptians made very extensive prepara- 
tions for the hereafter. In the earliest graves we find vessels for food and 
drink. It was customary from the earliest times for the son, or wife, or 
brother to look after the grave of the departed, and place thereby a loaf 
of bread and a pot of beer. Later very specific contracts were made with 
certain priests to take care of the tombs and perform the necessary rites 
and ceremonies. 2 The tomb of one of the sons of King Kafre of the fourth 
dynasty was endowed with the revenues of twelve towns. 

The ancient Greeks and Romans were just as careful to keep their 
names from dying out, and the sacra of the family from being neglected. 
In case a man was childless, legal adoption of one or more sons was the 
only safe course to follow. We find very specific laws of adoption in both 
Greece and Rome. 3 

Our knowledge of Babylonian customs and beliefs with regard to the 
dead is rather scant. If we are justified in concluding, from the document 
quoted above, that the desire to have someone to perform the customary 
rites and ceremonies for the dead was one of the motives for adoption, we 
see that the Babylonians were concerned about their future life and made 
provision for it. 

1 Cf. R. F. Harper, The Code of Hammurabi, s v "Slavery." 

3 Cf. Breasted, "The Contracts of Hepzefi," Ancient Records, I, pp 258 ft". 

3Cf. Pauly, Real-Encyct., I, pp. 395 f. 



